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began cutting classes, and was in serious danger of failing the course. In talking over
this situation with an advisor, the student confessed that the manner and remarks
of this teacher reminded him unpleasantly of his own father, who had long used
bitter sarcasm as a power device over his son. The pent-up resentment toward his
father now began to be transferred to this particular professor, who certainly had
never directed his sarcastic remarks to him. In the light of the situation, the advisor
arranged a transfer of the boy to another instructor, and thenceforward he experi-
enced no difficulty in handling the course.
On the other hand, students may become too highly identified with a
particular teacher, who symbolizes for them a loved parent, uncle, aunt,
other relative, friend, or ideal person. In rare instances, when the oppor-
tunity for closer personal contacts are at hand, such fixations may in time
distress both instructor and student. It often happens that neither is
aware of the mental mechanisms involved in these situations, and find
in the end that personal attachments have become burdensome. Most ad-
visors have had some experience with such individuals: those uneasy stu-
dents who run to them with every little personal problem, who cannot
choose a new course without elaborate advice and counsel, who would
spend hours in conference or idle talk, or who confess their troubles, not
with a view to sound therapy but only to secure sympathy and emotional
support. Such overattachment of student to the instructor may, if continued,
serve to reveal emotional immaturity on the part of both participants.
The system of grading by percentages or letter grades, which is in vogue
in our colleges, represents a culture pattern having to do with the manner
of rewarding or punishing the student in terms of his performance as
judged by the teachers. Although most grading is notoriously subjective,
such a scheme continues as a device for determining the level of achieve-
ment, and it is obvious that, if the level of aspiration of the student has
been far in excess of his grades, all sorts of social-emotional reactions may
arise which not only influence his status with his fellow-students, his
parents, and others, but will affect his intellectual performance in the
future. A low grade may serve to stimulate the student to greater effort,
or it may act to deter him from trying any further.
It is obvious that the ramifications of scholastic performance reach
into person-to-person relations of all sorts. Parents who have fondly hoped
for high excellence from their son or daughter and have then discovered
that the student has dropped far below their expectations often feel bit-
terness, disappointment, and added strain in the parent-adolescent rela-
tions. Then, too, the student's relations to his fellow-students may be
influenced by the grades he receives. In this the social situation and
certain cultural expectancies play a part. For example, many students
somehow associate getting good marks with the "grind," the person who
is not successful in the extracurricular "society" life of the campus. This